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SOME  ASPECTS  OF 

INDIAN  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 


jjf  HE  tiMe  which  I  have  chosen  for  this  paper 
\£L/  admits  of  numerous  forms  of  treatment.  I 
might  describe  to  you  the  vast  trade  of  this 
great  empire — an  empire  which  is  a  land  of  many 
countries,  I  might  dilate  on  the  numerous  expan- 
sion of  Indian  trade  during  the  last  few  decades 
especially  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  China.  I  am,  however,  not  to 
expatiate  on  this  topic  except  incidentally.  My 
aim  is  rather  to  devote  myself  to  Indian  industrial 
developments  and  to  the  question  of  Indian  tariffs. 
My  chief  aim  is  to  show  how  the  future  of  India 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  its  industrial  devel- 
opments. India  will  require  in  the  near  future 
a  systematic  development  of  its  resources  and  the 
organisation  of  a  trained  industrial  population. 
After  one  tours  in  all  parts  of  India,  he  cannot 
but  come  to  five  conclusions  : — 

Firstly. — That  India  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  country  in  Asia  is  in  the  throes  of  a  great 
transition  and  this  transition  is  marked  in 
questions  affecting  industrial  developments. 


"The  village  in  India  is  no  longer  a  self- 
contained  economic  community  and  the  impact 
of  the  West  is  responsible  for  this  change. 
In  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay  and  in  the  United 
Provinces  one  sees  vast  industrial  enterprises 
being  undertaken.  India's  wealth  is  now,  if  ever, 
being  produced  by  the  organisation  of  industry. 
Organisation  has  been  seen  to  be  imperative  ;  the 
industrial  regeneration  of  India  can  be  effected 
by  no  other  means. 

Secondly. — Agriculture  is  and  must  remain  by 
far  the  most  important  of  Indian  industries  and 
the  essential  basis  "of  India's  prosperity.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  population  subsist  on  agriculture. 

Thirdly, — Indian  agriculture  is  in  a  distinctly 
backward  position  ;  there  is  much  waste,  and 
production  is  not  what  it  might  be.  It  is 
impossible  to  generalise  about  Indian  agriculture. 
Dr.  Voelcker  some  20  years  ago  contested  the 
popular  belief  that  Indian  agriculture  is  primitive 
and  backward.  One  cannot  deny  that  Dr.  Voelcker 
was  rather  optimistic,  and  in  every  country  of  the 
world  the  application  of  modern  scientific 
principles  has  been  exceptionally  beneficial,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  Indian  methods  of 
agriculture  should  lag  behind  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  United  States,  in  Australia  and  in 


many  European  countries-  enormous  advances 
have  been  made  in  recent  years.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  greater  difficulties  than  those  countries, 
because  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  population  of 
four  millions  dependent  on  the  soil  but  with  a 
population  of  two  hundred  millions,  and  the  co- 
operation which  is  essential  to  success  is  not  always 
forthcoming.  There  is  the  additional  difficulty  of 
the  ryots'  holdings  being  small  and  in  most  cases 
their  being  scattered  over  different  areas  in  the 
same  village,  or  even  in  different  villages. 

Fourthly. — This  is  the  labourer's  day.  Labour 
is  scarce,  and  the  scarcity  is  felt  in  all  parts  of 
India,  especially  in  the  Punjab.  Labour  too  in 
the  long  run  is  expensive  ;  I  mean  in  proportion 
to  its  result  labour  is  not  cheap.  Everyone  hears 
Indian  employers  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bour. I  think  the  real  cause  is  unquestionably  the 
state  of  transition  to  which  so  many  of  India's  present 
difficulties  must  be  ascribed.  Factory  labour  is 
not  yet  popular,  and  the  recruitment  of  this 
labour  is  not  very  well  organised.  An  employer 
of  Indian  labour  has  pointed  out  that  the  object 
of  the  factory  hand  first  and  foremost  is  to  get  to 
pay  day  by  the  easiest  possible  route.  Added  to 
this  is  the  habit  of  the  men  to  throw  themselves 
recklessly  out  of  employment,  because  they  know 


that  the  joint  family  or  friends  will  support  them 
when  in  need.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Indian  labour  is  inefficient  not  so  much  from  lack 
of  capacity  or  inherent  laziness,  but  because  the 
workers  will  not  regard  the  work  in  the  mills  as 
their  permanent  calling  in  life.  The  factory 
system  in  other  words  is  entirely  alien  to  Indian 
ideas  and  tradition. 

Fifthly. — There  must  be  a  much  more  efficient 
and  widespread  system  of  technical  education,  and 
men  are  required  with  high  qualifications  who  are 
capable  of  controlling  big  factories  and  even  of 
starting  industries  on  their  own  account.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  admirable  institutions  such  as  the 
Engineering  Colleges  of  Poona,  Roorkee,  the 
Sibpur  Civil  Engineering  College  near  Calcutta, 
the  Engineering  Schools  of  Dacca  and  Bankipore* 
the  Victoria  Jubilee  Technical  Institute  in 
Bombay  and  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science  at 
Bangalore  which  is  a  magnificent  project  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jamsetjee  Tata.  The  need  for  elementary 
technical  education  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  who 
do  not  aspire  to  be  more  than  working  artisans  is 
essential. 

These  are  the  axioms  which  we  must  premise 
before  dealing  with  any  question  of  Indian  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  It  is  necessary  also  to  add 


-that  these  topics  must  be  approached  with  a  clear 
gaze  and  a  good  conscience.  Now-a-days  we  take 
too  pessimistic  a  view  of  Indian  economic  pro- 
blems, and  not  a  few  of  us  are  of  the  firm  belief 
that  human  ingenuity  and  energy  cannot  solve 
them.  We  require  a  more  sympathetic  treatment 
of  Indian  economic  questions  and  at  the  same 
time  we  require  statements,  undisfigured  by  those 
vote-catching  sophisms  which  make  current  litera- 
ture such  unprofitable  reading.  Statistics  are  the 
straw  out  of  which  economists  have  to  make  the 
bricks.  u  The  Statistician,"  says  Mr.  D.  E.  Wacha, 
"  is  the  gr^at  purveyor  who  supplies  the  Econo- 
mist with  the  facts  on  which  to  build  his  sound 
and  sure  economic  postulates  and  economic  argu- 
ments, apart  from  fresh  hypotheses  and  corrected 
or  new  theories.  The  Economist  mainly  treats  of 
phenomena  relating  to  groups  of  facts,  each  group 
being  a  watertight  compartment  by  itself.  But 
he  has  to  go  to  the  statistician  for  his  fundamental 
materials."  The  chief  drawback  in  Indian  econo- 
mic discussion  to-day  is  the  utter  lack  of  reliable 
statistical  data  which  have  been  treated  scientific- 
ally ;  facts  must  be  scientifically  collected,  sifted 
and  analysed  and  from  these  facts  only  can  a 
theory  be  formulated,  Fragments  of  pure  theory, 
only  true  under  certain  ideal  conditions,  must  not 
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be  paraded  as  actual  facts,  easily  realisable  in 
every-day  commerce  and  industry.  For  example, 
how  many  there  are  who  forget  that  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  data  from  which  the 
science  of  Economics  reasons,  is  human  character 
and  human  institutions,  and  everything  conse- 
quently which  affects  that  character  or  these  insti- 
tutions must  create  new  problems.  In  India,  the 
labourer  is  usually  his  own  master,  and  in  addition 
to  supplying  labour  necessary  for  production  of 
wealth  he  undertakes  also  the  risks  of  production 
which  in  Europe  are  borne  by  the  employer.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  country  cannot  compare  with 
that  of  countries  in  which  industry  is  directed  by 
technical  skill,  administrative  ability  and  ample 
capital.  The  religious  ideals  of  life  preclude  the 
Indian  from  an  ardent  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  more- 
over the  laws  of  inheritance  among  the  Hindus  en- 
courage the  subdivision  and  not  concentration  of 
wealth.  Peace  and  security,  rather  than  accumu- 
lation and  possession  of  wealth,  are  what  the 
average  Indian  wants.  In  dealing  with  questions 
of  Indian  economic  conditions  we  must  not  jump 
at  hasty  conclusions.  If  a  fur  coat  is  good  for  a 
Canadian  winter,  it  is  not  equally  so  for  an  Indian 
cold  weather,  nor  is  a  dhoti  (so  suitable  for  India)* 
equally  suitable  for  Canada. 


INDIA   AND   PROTECTION. 

Yet  curiously  enough  she  is  the  one  country 
which  most  requires  strong  Free  Traders  who  will 
analyse  this  uncritical  protectionism  in  order  to 
discern  whether  or  not,  if  protection  did  come, 
tariffs  would  not  bolster  up  industry  after  in- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Conserva- 
tism in  production — the  chief  weakness  of  Indian 
industry — may  be  perpetuated  by  an  indiscrimi- 
nate protective  tariff.  We  must  be  careful,  for 
protection  is  often  found  to  rest  less  on  reasoning 
than  on  sentiment. 

EXPORT    DUTIES. 

Two  essentials  in  discussing  export  duties  are 
frequently  omitted,  viz.,  (I)  that  an  export  duty 
cannot  be  supported  by  a  corresponding  excise 
duty  as  in  the  case  of  imports  and  (2)  the  outside 
country  is  practically  the  whole  commercial  world. 
If  a  protective  duty  is  levied,  the  outsider  or 
foreigner  will  pay  the  whole  or  in  part,  provided 
he  does  not  manage  to  obtain  substitutes,  and  pro- 
vided the  demand  is  intense.  To-day  the  possibi- 
lity of  finding  substitutes  is  increasing  rapidly. 
In  discussing  the  economic  propriety  of  export 
duties  wo  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
export  duties  should  not  be  levied  by  India  except 
where  she  has  a  monopoly  of  supply  of  the  com- 
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modity  on  which  the  duty  is  put,  or  such  advant- 
age in  its  production  as  to  approximate  to  a 
monopoly.  The  export  duty  of  cinnamon  in 
Ceylon  is  of  importance  as  illustrating  the  case  in 
point.  When  Ceylon  had  a  monopoly  of  that 
spice  it  was  very  profitable.  It  was  dropped  in 
1833,  too  late  to  save  the  Colony's  pre-eminence 
in  the  export  of  cinnamon.  Similarly  in  India  in 
1857  there  were  export  duties  levied  chiefly  on 
grain,  rice,  indigo,  lac,  opium,  silk,  tobacco  and 
native  manufactures.  Since  1860  these  have  been 
abolished  with  the  exception  of  rice,  opium  and 
and  a  few  other  commodities.  The  duty  on  rice 
is  economically  justifiable,  owing  to  exceptional 
producing  power  possessed  by  India,  the  exporting 
country.  Almost  the  entire  supplies  of  the  cereal 
sent  to  foreign  countries  are  drawn  from  Burma, 
the  granary  of  India,  and  it  is  employed  not  mere- 
ly as  a  food  grain  but  also  for  distillation  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch.  Great  economies  are 
effected  in  the  production  particularly  in  the 
Burma  rice  mills,  e.g.,  the  husk  is  conveyed  by 
special  contrivances  to  furnaces  and  there  con- 
sumed while  a  stream  of  water  below  carries  off 
the  ash.  We  owe  much  to  European  capitalists, 
for,  it  is  to  them  that  the  credit  of  this  prosperous 
industry  is  due.  Another  advantage  in  produc- 
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tion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  monsoon  never 
fails  in  Burma.  Bad  seasons,  however,  in  other 
parts  of  India  are  apt  to  cause  the  diversion  of 
rice  which  ordinarily  would  have  been  exported 
to  foreign  markets.  Some  hold  that  the  case  for 
rice  export  duty  to-day  is  hardly  so  good  as  for- 
merly, owing  to  the  fact — firstly,  that  there  are 
several  substitutes  for  rice  in  starch  manufacture 
and,  secondly,  that  the  value  of  raw  jute  exports 
is  much  greater  than  rice  and  therefore  a  mono- 
poly (e.  g.  jute)  might  be  a  more  fit  subject  for  an 
export  duty.  If  there  is,  as  some  argue,  a 
probability  in  the  future  of  the  supply  not  prov- 
ing equal  to  the  demand,  an  export  duty  would 
be  still  more  advantageous  to  the  producers  (  i,  e. 
to  India)  generally. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Import  duties  are  generally  supposed  to  be  paid 
ultimately  by  the  consumer,  as  was  ostensibly  the 
case  recently  in  the  new  duties  on  tobacco.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  and  other  productive 
countries,  it  is  argued  that  the  exporting  country 
abroad  pays.  Most  usually  the  import  duty  falls 
on  the  consumer.  Suppose  protective  duties  on 
cotton  were  to  be  re-imposed,  as  previous  to  1879, 
without  an  accompanying  excise  duty  ;  what 
would  be  the  result  if  there  were  free  markets  in 
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other  parts  of  the  world  where  Lancashire  could1 
send  her  cotton  ?  Less  cotton  would  be  sent  to 
India,  unless  India  paid  the  duty,  which  is  un- 
likely. The  paying  of  the  duty  would  check  the 
demand  ;  hence  the  reaction  on  the  production  of 
manufactured  cotton  in  Lancashire.  But  so  far 
as  Lancashire  supplies  so  much  cotton  manu- 
facture, she  will  bear  part  of  the  duty.  The 
price  of  cotton  manufactures  in  India  will  rise, 
but  in  view  of  the  modern  system  of  production, 
the  price  will  never  rise  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
tax.  Should  an  import  duty  be  put  by  India  on 
a  commodity  which  she  takes  only  in  small1 
quantities  relatively,  and  if  the  supply  can  be 
readjusted  easily,  and  if  there  are  other  free 
markets,  India  will  pay  as  consumer  the  whole  of 
the  tax,  and  the  price  may  rise  more  than  by  the 
amount  of  the  import  duty. 

It  is  impossible  to  concede  without  a  detailed 
examination  of  Indian  industries  whether  any  or 
all  of  them  would  be  better  off  under  a  system  of 
protective  tariff.  After  a  somewhat  detailed 
analysis  of  the  various  industries  I  find  that  no- 
protection  is  possible  at  present  for  our  jute 
manufactures,  our  paper-making,  coal,  tea,  indigor 
and  coffee  interests.  Protection  or  bounties, 
however,  may  be  possible  on  iron  which  is  im- 
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portant  to  other  industries,  cotton,  tobacco  and 
petroleum.  I  am  uncertain  with  regard  to  silk 
and  sugar.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  these 
conclusions  except  after  careful  deliberation  as  it 
is  always  dangerous  to  dip  into  India's  purse  on 
the  ground  of  manifest  simplicity  of  assisting 
Indian  industry.  During  the  last  10  years  the 
petroleum  industry  has  developed  to  an  astound- 
ing degree  ;  in  1898,  190  lakhs  of  gallons  were 
produced  of  which  Burma  produced  184  lakhs  or 
97  per  cent,  of  India's  produce  ;  ten  years  later  the 
production  had  increased  to  1,520  lakhs,  of  which 
Burma  produced  1,488  lakhs  gallons.  This  means 
an  increase  of  700  per  cent.  Almost  the  whole 
supply  comes  from  Burma  and  Assam,  and  very 
little  from  the  Punjab.  In  spite  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  it  is  curious  that  India  imports 
mineral  oil  to  a  value  equivalent  to  two  and  a  half 
times  of  her  own  output.  There  seems  good 
chance  of  expanding  an  industry  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  Roumania,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Sumatra  and  Russia. 

INFANT    INDUSTRIES. 

England  has  certainly  prospered  under  Free 
Trade  and  she  has  been  free  from  many  of  the 
incidental  dangers  of  protection.  Still,  however, 
there  is  no  need  of  adding  in  view  of  this,  "Free 
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Trade "  as  an  eleventh  commandment  to  the 
Decalogue.  India,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
not  pre-eminently  fitted  to  become  a  great  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  British  or  American  sense 
of  the  term.  There  is,  however,  scope  for 
diversified  industries  which  she  already  pos- 
sesses potentially.  To  the  infant  industries  argu- 
ment, economists  have  always  conceded  the 
greatest  weight  whether  the  argument  is  urged  in 
a  special  or  general  form.  There  are,  as  you  know, 
risks  and  difficulties  which  always  attend  the 
domestication  of  new  branches  of  production.  If 
a  country  like  India  is  agricultural  and  has  no 
large  and  important  classes  of  artisans  and  factory 
workers,  the  skill  required  for  commercing  any 
kind  of  mill  will  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Competi- 
tion with  established  foreign  rivals  will  be  impos- 
sible in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
great  natural  advantages.  Once  the  industry  which 
is  being  domesticated  baa  been  wisely  chosen  and 
the  initial  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  the 
duty  should  be  withdrawn.  Such  a  policy  will  mean 
a  burden  on  those  who  consume  what  is  produced 
by  that  industry,  but  the  supporters  hold  that  once 
the  infant  is  vigorous,  there  will  be  more  than  a 
compensating  gain,  or  in  other  words,  the  crut- 
ches to  teach  the  new  manufacturers  to  walk, 
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may  teach  them  very  much  earlier  than  the 
industries  should  otherwise  have  learned  to  do. 
Accordingly,  the  cost  of  the  crutches  is  more  than 
repaid  There  are  macy  difficulties  as,  for  example, 
the  length  of  the  period  for  such  protection.  In 
India  one  industry  may  require  even  30  years, 
while  another  but  15  or  20.  Moreover,  it  is 
most  difficult  for  a  Government  to  use  the 
argument  fairly  and  honestly.  Behind  a  tariff 
wall,  there  will  be  a  number  of  industries 
which  can  never  exist  without  it,  and  it  is 
a  far  wiser  policy  to  let  these  die  than  be 
a  burden.  Protection  is,  as  the  term  itself 
implies,  and  as  the  American  tariff  on  wool- 
long,  and  the  French  and  German  agricultural 
tariffs  have  demonstrated  too  often,  a  policy  for 
the  weak  and  not  for  the  strong.  Ah  !  Gentlemen, . 
how  often  do  we  find  the  motive  power  behind 
a  tariff,  a  chronic  clamour  of  self-seeking  classes 
without  any  spirit  of  philosophic  contentment ! 

THE    "  DRAIN." 

There  is  an  aspect  of  Indian  commerce  and 
industry  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
of  special  interest  to  many  Indian  gentlemen.  I 
refer  to  the  so-called  "  Drain  "  which  ostensibly 
means  that  there  is  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports annually  and,  ipso  facto,  a  drain  of  wealth  is 
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taking  place.  It  is  inopportune  to  weary  you  with 
economic  reasonings  (sometimes  exasperatingly 
dull)  as  to  how  imports  and  exports  balance  one 
another  and  bow  there  are  many  more  imports 
and  exports,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  our  commerce  and  industry  returns.  During 
the  last  few  years,  the  United  States,  probably  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  has  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  Rs.  142  crores,  Russia 
Rs.  51  crores,  Australia  Rs.  23  crores,  Brazil  Rs.  22 
crores  and  Argentine  Republic  Rs.  1 7  crores  ; 
India's  excess  of  exports  over  imports  averages 
Rs.  27  crores ;  on  the  other  hand,  Persia  imports 
more  than  she  exports  and  yet  she  is  certainly  not 
rich  nor  does  she  enjoy  successful  foreign  trade. 
Indian  statistics  are  frequently  misread  and  how 
frequently  are  they  the  real  spawning  ground  of 
much  misunderstanding  and  of  much  vilification 
of  economic  problems  to-day !  The  reason  of 
exports  over  imports  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
economic  status  and  not  to  political  status.  Of 
these  countries  mentioned  above  the  majority 
consisted  of  young  countries  whose  stores  of 
wealth  have  just  been  tapped  while  the  others 
(pre-eminently  among  which  are  India,  Servia 
and  Roumania)  had  an  effete  industrial  organisa- 
tion which  was  now  being  displaced  by  a  more 
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up-to-date  organisation  that  will  go  far  to  make 
competition  fairer.  Again,  there  is  an  increase 
of  wealth  to  the  owners  of  land  and  to  workers 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  capitalists.  Australia 
fully  realising  the  truth  of  this,  willingly  pays  to 
Great  Britain  annually  Rs.  23  crores  as  interest 
and  she  has  but  40  lakhs  of  population — and 
1/1 00th  part  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  India. 
Some  may  argue  that  so  far  as  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  represents  interests  or  capital  invest- 
ed no  objection  can  be  taken.  It  was  to  the  sums 
.paid  owing  to  India's  political  connexion  that 
exception  is  taken.  The  sum  is  no  longer 
Us.  27  crores  but  Rs.  9|  crores. 
Payments  in  connexioa  with  Civil  Departments  in 

India  Rs.     26.     lakhs. 

Army  and  Marine  effective  charges,,    127         „ 

India  Office      .  .  ,        32         „ 

Furlough  allowances  . .  . .        ,,127         „ 

Pensions  and  gratuities  . .        „     666         „ 


Rs.        9 1  crores. 

This  sum  of  9f  crores  is  not  tribute  because  a 
tribute  is  payment  exacted  without  equivalent 
services  but  this  sum  in  question  is  a  payment 
for  work  done,  for  services  rendered.  As  a  dis- 
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tinguished  Indian  (Mr.  Justice  Ranade)  said  ad- 
dressing his  own  countrymen :  "It  cannot  well  be  a 
mere  accident  that  the  destinies  of  this  country 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  guidance  of  a  nation 
whose  characteristic  strength  is  opposed  to  all  our 
weaknesses,  whose  enterprise  in  commerce  and 
manufactures  knows  no  bounds,  whose  capital 
overflows  the  world,  whose  view  of  life  is  full  of 
hope,  and  whose  powers  of  organisation  have  never 
been  surpassed." 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more  as  Parthian  shots. 
Great  Britain's  credit  enables  India  to  borrow  in 
the  money  market  on  terms  which  she  could  not 
do  otherwise  and  this  saving  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  cost  of  services.  Japan  with  all 
its  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  and  with  all 
its  hard  study  of  that  branch  of  economies  (which 
is  called  Finance)  cannot  borrow  so  cheaply  as 
India.  Japan  pays  for  her  loans  8  per  cent, 
while  India  were  she  independent  could  not  bor- 
row at  a  lower  rate  than  6  or  7  per  cent.  This 
saving  of  2|  per  cent,  on  her  present  permanent 
debt  w,ould  be  a  little  over  9  crores  of  rupees, 
equivalent  almost  to  the  sum  which  forms  the 
Home  charges  for  the  services  which  India  re- 
ceives. Again,  India  enjoys  free  of  charge  the  use 
of  the  Ambassadors  as  well  as  Consuls  of  His 


Majesty's  Government,  throughout  the  world.  This- 
huge  saving  cannot  be  estimated  with  accuracy,  but 
it  is  indeed  great,  Lastly,  India  enjoys  the  services 
of  the  British  Navy.  The  Navy  costs  some  Us. 
44|  crores  a  year  (for  1909,  the  estimates  were  Rs. 
54  crores)  India  contributes  but  a  modest  lakh. 
At  the  same  time  we  admit  with  the  heartiest 
satisfaction  and  deepest  sense  of  pride  that  the 
Indian  Army  is  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
British  Empire,  when,  however,  we  total  up  the 
debits  and  credits  we  certainly  find  India  receives 
more  than  she  gives.  I  hope  then  that  this,  al- 
though one  of  the  most  curious  of  paradoxes, 
will  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  transparent  of 
fallacies. 

INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  industrial  devel- 
opment and  though  I  shall  treat  it  briefly,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  considered  dogmatical.  The  devel- 
opment of  industrial  (  undertakings  and  industrial 
education  is  certainly  one  of  the  .foremost  of  ad- 
ministrative problems,  especially  in  these  provinces 
where  there  are  rich  resources  not  yet  systematic- 
ally developed  and  where  too,  unfortunately  there 
is  little  aptitude  or  enterprise  shown  in  utilising 
them.  Gentlemen,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  this 
principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  Indian  industry 
2 
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There  is  an  awful  lack  of  enterprise  in  agricul- 
ture, hand-loom  weaving,  sugar  production, 
oil-pressing,  not  to  mention  the  production  of 
manufactured  articles  of  a  complex  character. 
Ootton  weaving,  e.  g.  is  conducted  on  archaic 
and  exceedingly  wasteful  lines.  I  have  already 
referred  to  Indian  agriculture  and  it  being 
the  principal  industry  of  India  no  consideration 
of  the  industrial  development  can  be  complete  with- 
out a  reference  to  a  topic  which  roughly  requires 
special  treatment. 

AGRICULTURE . 

Agriculture  means  the  culture  of  the  people 
who  live  on  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  itself.  Our  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Indian  agriculture  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  men,  the  capital  is  required  in  small  sums, 
and  it  is  supplied  by  small  capitalists  to  men  of 
small  commercial  intelligence  at  anything  but  a 
small  rate  of  interest.  Durjng  my  tours  in  the 
United  Provinces,  Bengal,  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam,  Central  Provinces  and  the  Bombay 
Presidency  I  was  much  struck  by  the  lack  of  real 
practical  knowledge  amongst  the  ryots  who  are 
conservative  to  a  fault.  Many  conclusions  arrived 
at  Agricultural  Colleges  in  this  country  are  never 
heard  of  even  by  the  better  class  cultivators.  We 
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perhaps  are  to  be  blamed  slightly  in  this  matter. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  improving  the  ryots' 
welfare  and  that  is  the  eternal  truth  of  getting 
into  their  skins,  of  realising  their  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. When  once  we  see  their  point  of  view  we 
shall  guide  them  with  greater  ease  to  adopting 
improved  methods  of  agriculture.  Then  will 
they  take  to  improving  their  jute  crops,  e.  g.  in 
cultivating  a  whiter  fibre,  in  growing  jute  in 
rotation  with  paddy — a  very  profitable  and 
economical  enterprise — in  planting  and  transplant- 
ing paddy  more  carefully  and  cheaply  and  in 
cultivating  new  staples.  The  soy  bean,  for  ex- 
ample, has  undoubtedly  enormous  interest  for 
India  and  a  struggle  between  bean  oil  and  cotton 
oil  in  the  soap  countries  in  the  world  has  already 
begun.  If  its  introduction  into  this  country  is 
successful  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
competing  with  Manchuria.  Dry  Farming  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  America  might  be  in- 
troduced in  a  larger  degree.  Dry  Farming  means 
roughly  the  cultivation  of  drought  resisting  plants 
and  also  the  most  advantageous  use  of  rainfall  on 
the  soil  by  careful  preparation.  A  great  deal 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  co-operation  whether 
in  the  form  of  credit  societies  or  of  supply 
societies,  e.  g.  for  providing  the  materials  of 
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agriculture,  productive  societies,  e.g.,  co-operative 
dairies  and  sale  societies  such  as  lac  or  grain 
societies.  When  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 
I  found  some  startling  rates  of  interest.  Three 
villagers  borrowed  a  maund  of  rice  when  the 
market  price  was  Rs.  6  per  maund.  Not  being 
able  to  pay  in  cash  they  made  a  bond  for  Rs,  T 
stipulating  for  interest  at  150  per  cent,  com- 
pounded every  three  months.  In  less  than  three 
years  they  were  sued  for  Rs.  200  and  the  Munsiff 
decreed  the  entire  claim.  In  another  case  three 
villagers  executed  a  bond  for  Rs.  9  for  cloth 
purchased  stipulating  for  interest  at  187|  percent, 
every  quarter.  The  same  Munsiff  gave  a  decree 
for  the  principal  with  simple  interest  at  75  per 
cent.  I  know  of  another  case  where  2  men  took  a- 
a  loan  of  Rs.  15  at  Re.  1  interest  a  day  which 
comes  to  2,433 j  per  cent,  yearly.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  an  ex-parte  decree  for  a  claim 
of  Rs.  999  was  given.  There  is  scope  for  a  more 
extensive  use  of  agricultural  machinery,  but 
sufficient  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
peculiarities  of  local  agricultural  methods.  The 
work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Moreland,  Director  of  Agri- 
culture, United  Provinces,  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  this  respect.  Co-operative  rural  societies 
may  own  jointly  agricultural  implements  and' 
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will  decrease  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
scarcity  of  capital  in  agriculture.  Bengali  ryot 
like  his  frater  in  the  Deccan  is  supremely 
critical  of  any  machine  containing  unnecessary 
parts  or  whose  utility  is  not  obvious.  Super- 
ficial finish  of  machines,  e.  g.  highly  varnished 
and  coloured  metal  surfaces  so  attractive  to  the 
European  is  not  desired  by  the  Indian  cultivator. 
There  are  local  peculiarities,  e.  g.  the  ryot  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  does  only  about  |  or  f 
of  the  work  of  an  efficient  English  labourer,  his 
pair  of  bullocks  can  do  but  |  the  work  of  an 
English  pair  of  horses.  His  oxen  are  trained  to 
.go  counter-clockwise  and  gears  must  be  designed 
accordingly.  The  flexor  muscles  are  better  devel- 
oped than  the  extensors,  so  the  ryots  work  more 
effectively  with  a  drawing  than  with  a  thrusting 
stroke.  Lastly,  he  would  rather  sit  down  to  turn 
a  horizontal  wheel,  than  stand  up  and  turn  a 

vertical  wheel  for  a  much  shorter  period. 
WEAVING. 

Of  industries  closely  allied  to  agriculture,  weav- 
ing jis  the  most  important.  80  per  cent,  of  the 
weavers  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Dacca  has  always  been 
famous  for  its  muslins — Abrawan  or  "  running 
water,"  Bafthwa  or  "woven  air,"  Shabnam  or 
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"  evening  dew,"  though   these  are  almost  a  thing 

of  the  past ;  and  the  demand  in  Europe  for  the 

old  cotton  flowered  and  sprigged  muslin  has  almost 

entirely    fallen   off;    when    Burke    prepared    his 

impeachment    of  Warren   Hastings  the  output  of 

muslins  and  silks  of   Dacca  was  declared  to  have 

an  annual   value  of  Us.  52,50,000.     Though  this 

sum  is  probably  exaggerated  yet  in  Europe  there 

was   au    exceptionally    huge    demand    for    these 

celebrated    goods.      To-day,  European    taste    has 

entirely  changed  and  chiffon  and  similar  substitutes 

have  taken  the  place  of  Dacca  muslins.     Another 

reason  for  the  decline  is  that  there  is  an  increasing 

sale  of     Japanese  silks.     A  few  years  ago,  I  got 

three   grades   of    chiffons    from  London  and  the 

prices  were  roughly-/ 12/-,  l/-and  1/7/-.  Prices  of 

similar  grades  of  Dacca  muslins  are  about  13  or  14 

annas  and  one  rupee  thirteen  annas  to  3  rupees, 

ten  annas  a  yard.     The  chiffon  indeed  looks  even 

better  than  the  local   muslins.     The  salvation  of 

weavers  does  not  lie  in  the  adoption  of  large  and 

often  expensive  looms.  It  will  be  more  expedient, 

firstly,  to  utilise  existing  looms  to  better  advantage 

by  slight  alterations  which  will  increase  the  yield 

in  many  cases  to  30  per  cent,    and,  secondly,  to 

assist  the  weavers   to  buy  yarn   cheap  and  to  sell 

their  products   dear.     There  is  no   use  at  present 
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for  a  central  weaving  school  in  Dacca  until  we 
have  first  looked  to  these  points.  In  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam  quite  75  per  cent,  of  the 
weavers  are  dependent  on  Mahajans.  In  many 
provinces  that  I  have  visited,  a  weaver  gets  very 
little  more  than  the  cost  price  in  good  seasons  and 
very  much  less  than  this  price  in  bad  years.  What 
is  wanted  is  an  organisation  to  enable  the  weavers 
to  dispose  of  their  wares  as  economically  as  possi- 
ble. There  is  no  need  at  present  for  large  expend- 
iture on  bricks,  mortar,  and  laboratory  appliances. 
Our  industrial  development  is  not,  as  many  are 
apt  to  thinkv  a  matter  that  can  be  hustled  and 
hurried. 

SUGAR. 

The  most  striking  fact  of  Indian  Commerce  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  tremendous  and 
unparalleled  expansion  in  our  sugar  imports.  This  is 
specially  phenomenal  when  we  remember  that 
'India  is  probably  the  largest  producer  of  sugar  in 
the  world  and  sugar  is  indispensable  for  a  warm 
country  like  that  we  live  in.  It,  however,  cannot  be 
said  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  India  is 
contracting  seriously  because  of  these  imports.  We 
have  to  remember  that  the  sugar  cane  in  India  is 
often  grown  in  small  patches  which  defy  estimate 
and  moreover  the  great  mass  of  the  sugar  cane  of  this 
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•country  is  not  converted  into  crystalline  sugar  but 
is  consumed  in  the  form  of  crude  sugar  or  gur  which 
is  more  nutritious  than  refined  sugar.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  impossible  not  to  believe  that  this  huge 
importation  of  foreign  sugar  at  the  rate  of  107 
lacs  of  cwts.  yearly  or  nearly  2  seers  per  head 
of  population  can  be  continued  without  affecting 
the  internal  industry  as  a  whole.  You  ask  then 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  are  not  taking  pains 
enough  in  the  struggle  for  markets.  We«  ought 
to  develop  the  central  factory  system,  i.e.  factory 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  tract  of  land  reserved 
for  sugar  and  its  rotation  of  crops  only.  The  cane 
is  then  as  near  the  mill  as  possible  and  cultivation, 
{jutting,  etc.  can  be  done  with  the  least  possible 
waste.  The  complete  triumph  of  this  system  is 
seen  in  the  regeneration  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
Formosa  by  the  Japanese,  and  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
Java  planters  according  to  the  British  Consul  in 
the  island,  are  devoting  a  large  portion  of  their 
profits  to  improving  their  methods  of  production, 
while  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  better 
transport  and  machinery  of  the  latest  type.  The 
price  of  imported  sugar  will  fall  probably  as  a 
result  of  this  and  Indian  sugar  will  be  subject  to 
serious  competition  in  its  own  markets.  A  protec- 
tive tariff,  I  do  not  think,  will  cure  this  lack  of 
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enterprise.  The  ryots  are  strongly  averse  to  using 
effective  crushing  mills.  The  most  suitable  mills  are 
the  three  roller  mills  and  these  might  be  purchas- 
ed by  some  of  our  rural  co-operative  societies. 
At  the  Allahabad  Exhibition,  the  Hadi  plant 
proved  its  excellence  and  sugar  making  by  this 
process  among  better-class  cultivators  would  be 
profitable.  In  some  provinces,  there  is  great  need 
for  the  Central  Factory  system.  In  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  the  East  India  Company  had 
extensive  mills  and  even  to  this  day,  there  still 
remain  some  large  sugar  factories.  In  Rangpur 
especially  as  the  district  has  a  belt  of  country  on 
both  banks  of  the  Jamuneswari  suited  for  cane 
cultivation  there  are  special  advantages  for  a 
central  factory. 

I  cannot  go  into  details  in  the  present  paper 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  goods  of  a  com- 
plex character  on  a  large  scale  by  up-to-date 
methods.  It  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  refer 
to  the  importance  of  choosing  a  good  locality  in 
which  raw  material  and  fuel  can  be  obtained 
cheaply,  and  from  which  goods  produced  can  be 
readily  transported  to  the  consuming  markets. 
There  is  need  also  of  obtaining  well-paid  skilful 
artisans  as  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  em- 
ploying captains  of  industry  on  this  basis  has 
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been  exceptionally  successful  in  Japan.  We  must 
not  forget  that  Indian  industry  is  limited  by 
capital.  Without  capital,  land  cannot  be  culti- 
vated, mines  cannot  be  worked,  nor  can  factories 
be  constructed.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  laws 
and  governments  can  create  industry.  This  is 
seen  in  the  argument  for  protection  to  native 
industry  as  the  sole  panacea.  Government  is  play- 
ing a  noble  and  generous  part  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  labour  by  education  and  sanitary 
legislation  and  it  is  thus  enabling  capital  to  do 
more  work.  When  all  is  said  and  done  it  still 
remains  true  that  one  of  the  real  limits  to  indus- 
try is  capital. 

CAPITAL. 

The  investment  of  British  Capital  in  India  haa 
been  discussed  at  length  in  two  interesting  papers 
read  by  Mr.  George  Paish  before  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society  in  1909  and  in  1910  respectively, 
Mr.  Paish  remarks :  "  No  one  can  doubt  the 
beneficent  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  India  of 
this  expenditure  of  British  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  linking  up  of  district  with  dis- 
trict, which  has  so  powerfully  helped  to  diminish 
the  severity  of  famines.  The  great  sums  shown 
below  have  been  lent  to  India  at  an  exceptionally^ 
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low  rate   of   interest,   and    having   regard    to  the 
immense  increase  in   the   wealth    of  the    Indian 
people  which  has  resulted,   and  is    resulting,  from 
the  construction  of   railways,    the   burden   of  the 
low    interest    charge    is    quite    negligible."     The 
details  are  as  follows  : — 

£(000's  omitted). 
Government  ..  ..       178,995 

Municipal  . .  . .  3,522 

Railways  ..  ..       136,519 

Banks      ..  ..  ..  3,400 

Commercial  and  Industrial,  etc.          2,647 
Electric  lighting  and  power   .  .  1,763 

Financial,  land  and  investment          1,853 
Gas  and  water         . .  . .  659 

Iron,  coal  and  steel  .  .  803 

Mines  . .  . .          3,531 

Motor  traction  and  manufacturing          90 
Oil  ..  ..  ..          3,184 

Rubber    ..  ..  t.          4,610 

Tea  and  coffee          ..  ..        19,644 

Telegraphs  and  telephones      . .  43 

Tramways  ..  ..          4,136 


Total     365,399 


It  is  interesting  to    note    that    Australasia    has 
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borrowed  380   millions,  Canada   and   Newfound- 
land 373  millions  and  South   Africa  351  millions, 
the  United  States  688  millions  and  Argentine  270 
millions,  followed  by    Brazil,  Mexico   and   Japan 
with  94,  87,  and  54  millions  respectively.     Mr. 
B.  N.  Mukerjee,  C.I.E.,  an  eminent  Indian  busi- 
ness man,  in  the  course  of  his  Presidential  Address 
at  the  Indian  Industrial  Conference  in  1910,  said 
in    words    which  must   be     repeated  :     "  Indian 
capital  is  proverbially  shy  and  unenterprising,  but 
this  I  ascribe  largely  to   a  want  of  industrial  and 
commercial  knowledge   on  the  part  of  Indian  capi- 
talists, and  consequent  failure  to  realise  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  various  schemes  placed  before  them, 
coupled  with  a  disinclination  to  depart  from  those 
time-honoured  methods  of   investing  and   lending 
money,  which  have  been   in    force   for    so   many 
centuries  and,  in  many    instances,  bring  in  a  re- 
turn which  can  only  be  considered  as  usury.  India, 
generally  speaking,  is  a  poor   country,  that   is  to 
say,  the  majority  of  the  population  are  poor.    But 
there  is  wealth  in  India,  and  the   possessors    of  it 
could,  with  but  a  fractional  part  of  their  amassed 
wealth,  not  only  develop    many  of  the  industries 
that  are  dormant  to-day,  but  make  India  industri- 
ally equal  to  any  other  country  in  the  world.  We 
often  see  articles  in    Indian   newspapers,   or  hear 
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speeches  from  public  platforms,  condemning  the 
use  of  foreign  (English)  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Indian  industries.  But,  I  am  afraid, 
those  who  hold  such  views  do  not  seriously  con- 
sider the  question  in  all  its  aspects.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  foreign  capital  is  only  attracted  by  signs 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  that  we  know  that 
foreign  capital  is  welcome  in  any  other  country 
for  the  development  of  her  industries,  an  import- 
ant consideration  for  us  in  India  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  for  our  own  good,  it  is  wise  to  allow 
British  capitalists  to  interest  themselves  in 
our  industries,  and  thus  take  an  active  part  in 
their  development.  That  industrial  enterprise  can 
be  successful  in  India  is  amply  proved  by  the  many 
large  and  thriving  industries,  representing  millions 
of  capital  which  already  exist,  and  it  is  a  reproach 
to  us,  as  a  people,  fchat  practically  the  whole  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  num- 
ber on  the  Bombay  side,  have  been  financed  and 
developed  by  English  capital  and  energy.  It  is 
true  that  when  these  industries  were  first  started, 
our  countrymen  had  little  interest  in,  or  know- 
ledge of,  such  enterprises,  but  that  attitude  is 
rapidly  changing,  and  it  should  be  our  aim  and 
endeavour  to  emulate  the  example  set  us  by  our 
English  fellow-subjects  and  to  join  with  them  in 
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the   industrial  development  of  India."     Jt  is  the 
fashion    in  some   quarters  to  protest   against   the 
incoming   of  British    capital,     India  could    well 
do  with  more  of  it.     Canada  and   the    Argentine 
Rupublic  are  having  their  railroads  constructed  for 
them  and  are  increasing  their  trade  in  a  way  they 
could  never  do  without  this  capital.     The  bulk  of 
the    Canadian    and  Argentine  shares    have   gone 
into  railroad  construction.     India  is  credited  with 
the    comparatively  small    sum    of   Rs.  4|    crores 
for    her    railways  including  the    much -required 
feeder    railways    for  developing    new    centres  of 
industry.     The  opening  up  of  communications  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  increase  of  incomes 
of  ryots  and  the  industrial  classes.    Between  1875 
and  1895,  agricultural    income  rose  from  Rs.  26 
to  Rs.     35  or  39  per  cent.,     the  non-agricultutal 
income    from  Rs.  28  to  Rs.  34  or  18    per  cent. 
and  as  these  two  classes   were  97  per  cent,    of  the 
population    the  average   annual    income    of    the 
masses  had  risen  from.  Rs.     27    to  Rs.   35    or  28 
per  cent.    The  income  of  all  classes  taken  together 
had  risen  from  Rs.     30  to  Rs.     39  or  an  increase 
in    the   average   income   of  29  per   cent.     These 
figures  have  been    carefully  compiled  and  deserve 
high  respect.    The  increased  prosperity  consequent 
on   the  opening    up  of  the  country    is  seen  in    an 
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increased  consumption  per  bead  of  salt  in  a 
large  development  of  excise  revenue  during  the 
period,  in  the  great  increase  of  Savings  Bank 
Deposits  and  in  the  decreasing  severity  of  famines. 

LABOUB. 

I  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  Indian 
labour  and,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  wearied  you  with 
some  ostensibly  cryptic  observations.  I  had 
intended  to  show  you  how  production  was  hunger- 
ing for  labour  which  is  at  present  like  an  army 
without  leaders.  I  should  have  liked  to  show  you 
a  very  practical  scheme  of  my  own,  viz.,  the  forma- 
tion of  labour  exchanges.  This  exchange  would 
be  concerned  with  the  numbers,  movements,  and 
condition  of  labour.  There  is,  of  course,  always 
the  risk  that  Government  might  appear  to 
guarantee  the  terms  of  employment,  but  this 
disadvantage  could  be  easily  overcome.  It  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  itself  to 
furnish  information  which  may  guide  it  in  legis- 
lation and  it  would  be  in  the  direct  interest  of 
the  labourers  so  that  employers  and  employed  may 
be  brought  together  without  the  evils  of  the 
present  Arkati  system.  Similar  schemes  have 
been  successful  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Switzerland  and  more  recently  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  with  regard  to- 
our  industrial  development.  As  I  have  said  a 
protective  tariff  has  often  been  put  forward  as 
the  best  means  to  tend  to  an  effective  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  contentious  matter  on  which  there 
is  at  present  no  necessity  to  enter  into,  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  tariffs  alone  will  not  expand 
the  industries  of  India.  The  Bombay  mill-owners 
handicapped  their  own  industry  by  unwise 
methods  of  finance  and  control  which  militate 
against  prosperity  far  more  than  the  excise  duty. 
A  pressing  need  for  India  to-day  is  the  unlocking 
of  hoarded  capital  which  ought  to  be  put  to  repro- 
ductive uses.  The  process  has  begun  and  its  conti- 
n  uance  is  imperative  to  the  industrial  development  of 
India.  Twenty  years  ago,  hardly  any  manganese  ore 
was  produced  in  India,  but  last  year  the  quantity 
exported  was  572,979  tons  and  the  value  was 
Rs.  91'9  lakhs.  The  advance  on  the  previous 
year  was  therefore  14' 5  per  cent,  in  quantity 
and  16*2  per  cent,  in  value.  No  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  manufacture  ferro-manganese. 
Again  nothing  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  large  scale,  as 
everyone  knows  that  sulphuric  acid  is  the  key 
to  most  economic  and  to  manv  metallurgical 
industries.  This  has  been  frequently  manifested 
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by  Sir  Thomas  Holland.  India  pays  30  crores 
annually  for  products  obtained  in  Europe  from 
minerals  identical  with  those  lying  idle  in  her 
own  soil.  A  great  deal  is  to  be  done  in  the 
utilisation  in  India  itself  of  raw  materials,  such 
as  oil  seeds  which  are  utilised  in  Europe  and 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
of  commerce.  In  the  last  two  years,  the  share  of 
seeds  in  the  total  value  of  raw  produce  exported, 
has  been  successively  17'4  per  cent,  and  22'4 
percent.  In  1910-11,  it  rose  to  26'7  percent. 
If  well  organised  oil  mills  are  established,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  export  of  cotton  seed  wculd 
decrease  but  there  is  every  likelihood  of  a  ready 
sale  for  the  manufactured  article  in  the  form  of 
articles  of  food,  and  the  edible  oil  might  also  form 
a  suitable  substitute  for  gh^e  of  which  the  supply 
is  now  falling  short  of  demand,  Then  again 
there  is  the  case  of  paper.  The  raw  materials  for 
paper-making  are  available  in  the  country  though 
not  in  an  exactly  accessible  form.  Large  supplies 
of  wood-pulp  and  wood-meal  could  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  forests  of  spruce,  and  silver  fir  in 
the  mountains,  and  fibrous  grass  from  the  forests 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  Vast  quantities 
of  hides  and  skins  are  exported  which  ought  to 
be  manufactured  into  leather  and  enormous  con- 
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signments  of  cotton  cloth  which  might  be  mad® 
within  India  itself  if  the  staple  of  her  cotton  was 
systematically  improved.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
that  in  the  classical  days  of  Greece  and  Rome 
three  products  of  India  attracted  the  notice  of 
curious  enquirers — a  tree  from  which  the  Indians 
made  cloth  (the  cotton  plant) — a  reed  from  which 
a  sweet  juice  was  expressed  (sugar  cane)  and  a 
plant  yielding  a  dark  blue  dye  known  as  Indicori 
(indigo).  These  are  the  very  industries  which  are 
in  jeopardy  to-day.  These  plants  were  not  known 
to  the  ancient  agriculture  of  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. India  has  found  herself  surpassed  by 
America  and  Egypt  in  growing  crops  that  were 
peculiarly  her  own.  In  Egypt,  the  cotton  plant 
produces  fourfold,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  sugar 
cane  produces  nearly  threefold  the  return  that 
they  yield  in  India.  And  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
now  appears  to  be  doomed  by  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  dye  in  German  laboratories.  The  Indian 
industrial  progress  has  certainly  been  great  during 
the  last  three  decades  but  during  the  next  two 
decades  remarkable  development  will  take  place. 
We  have  to  remember  that  the  foundations  of 
India's  industrial  prosperity  have  already  been 
laid,  her  productive  power  is  capable  of  infinite 
expansion,  and  the  time  is  now  at  hand  to  improve 
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Indian  Agriculture  by  strictly  practical  means  so 
that  its  products  can  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  to  extend  her  railways  and  irrigation, 
to  coax  British  capital  and,  above  all,  to  foster  a 
strong  spirit  of  co-operation.  We  must  do  away 
with  hasty  sentiment ;  we  must  go  forward  with 
a  high  heart  and  sober  self-reliance.  Let  us  hasten 
with  caution,  for,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  most 
tragic  miscarriages  in  history  have  been  due  to  the 
impatient  idealist  and  surely  he  is  not  absent  from 
our  midst. 
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